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NOT THE RIGHT MAN. 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—WHO IS MR. BARKS ? 


“A GREAT improvement on ow condition,’ said Mr. 
Winkler, coming in rubbing his hands. “ Arabella, 
prepare for the Dale. Our next move will be there; 
and we return to dine in a scramble, to be ready for the 
coach.” 

“Did you come by coach? A chaise would have been 
more convenient.” 

“Ha, ha!” said Mr. Winkler, warming his hands. 
“You, madam, and the rector of Balla, luxuriating as 
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you do in ease and afiluence, may study that which is 
convenient; but, for a poor hardworking lawyer like me, 
there is no such sliding scale.” 

Mr. Marveldine and Mr. Goldison now joined the 
party; and little Violet, running up to the former, 
said in a loud whisper, “ Here's a ship like my ship !” 

“You don’t say so,” replied Mr. Marveldine, allowing 
himself to be drawn by the child to the sideboard where 
the ship was placed. When there he gradually became 
as much interested as his companion, and examined 
it minutely and left the room. Encountering the 
landlord in the passage, he carelessly asked, “ Where 
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did you buy that ship that stands on your sideboard P 
It’s a pretty thing enough. My little girl fangies it.” 

“Tt’s not mine, sir,” replied the Jandlord, “It 
belongs to Mr. Barrs, the gentleman that holds the best 
room,” 

“What, does he play with toys?” asked My. Marvel- 
dine, langhing. 

“ Oh, no, sir; it’s his son’s—he made it. It ought to 
be in the room, by the rights; but it was forgotten to 
be put back when he was last here, after my wife had 
had it out to clean.” 

“ Clever boy, he must be,” said Mr. Marveldine, care- 
lessly. 

“ Sharp lad, sir.” 

“ A sailor?” inquired Mr. Marveldine. 

“Oh, yes. By what his father told me, he had seon 
a deal of the world before he came here; and he’s on 
board a ship now.” | 

“Did he ever talk to you about his travels?” asked 
Mr. Marveldine. 

“Well, sir, no. I never chanced to speak to him. 
He never left Mr. Barrs for a moment, nor Mr. Barrs 
him.” 

“ What, they were so fond of each other ?”’ 

“Well, yes, I dare say, sir; but if was rather dull 
work for the lad sometimes, when his father was 
writing and making plans, and all manner of paper 
work. It was by way of amusing himself, then, that he 
set to work to make that ship.” 

«“ Ah, I see,” said Mr. Marveldine, 
he been here P” 

“ Never but the once, sir.” 

“ How long ago might that have been ?”” 

The landlord looked rather surprised at such close 
questioning, and inquired in his turn— 

“ Pray, sir, if I may be so bold, do you know the 
gentleman P” 

“T can’t exactly say whether I do or not—Barrs P— 
Barrs? How long did you say it was since he brought 
his son here P” 

Thrown off his guard by Mr. Marveldine’s manner, 
the landlord satisfied him fully as to the dates of the 
coming and going of Mr. Barrs and his son, which 
dates he recorded in his notebook, Returning to the 
room, he went up to the ship, examined it again, and 
exclaimed to himself, “ Master Barrsis Goldie, But who 
is Mr. Barrs ?” 

Not liking to agitate Mr. Goldison and Mrs, Boyce 
with intelligence that might result in nothing, though 
he felt sure he had tracked Goldie, and had little 
doubt that Barrs was but an assumed name for 
Calder, he followed the party walking towards the Dale, 

“Where is your friend Marveldine ?” Mr. Winkler 
had asked. 

“Making some treaty on money matters, I suspect, 
with the landlord,” said Mr. Goldison, with a smile. 

“Good; it is well you have so efficient a home 
secretary. He seems an acute, sensible fellow.” 

Mr. Goldison replied in the most emphatic terms, 
and Mr. Winkler, who had never seen him so animated, 
was occupied in observing him, when the object of remark 
joined them. 

“That best room which we onght to have had is 
occupied by Mr. Barrs,” exclaimed Mr. Marveldine. 
** Have you seen him? .Do you know anything of him, 
Mr. Winkler P” 

“I! Ihaven’t seen this place except once, when that 
fire broke out in so mysterious a manner, threatening 
to annihilate the whole premises—since our friend here 
and I went over it in professional style some years ago.” 


“ How often has 
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“ Ah, that fire!” exclaimed Mr. Goldison, waking up 
from his reverie; ‘a yery strange thing it was,” 

“ You really think #0?” asked» Mr, Winkler, with 
shrewd comiéal look at him. Well, fromthe epol way 
in which you took it, I supposed that fires were things of 
every-day occurrence at Balla, and the gnly noti¢e to be 
taken of them was to put them out.” 

*T never heard of a fire,” said Mr, Marveldine. 

“TI dare say not. A pretty guardian of property he 
is, not even to mention so important an event to his 
home secretary, or chargé d’affaires, or whatever you 
are |” 

“T didn’t see you till—~—” Mr. Goldison began to 
explain. 

“Till it was out—is that it?” asked the lawyer. 

“There was nothing to be done,” said the rector, a 
little vexed and somewhat hurt. 

“Much, much. With active help, anda carte blanche 
as to expenses, I could have fixed the offender ; but, before 
I could get advices, directions, or even a reply to my 
letter, the man was out of the country.” 

“Tt was not designedly done; therefore the expense 
of a prosecution would have been a further injury to 
the estate, entailing suffering on an innocent person.” 

“Innocent? undesigned? How in the world do you 
know that? J strongly doubt the innocence and want 
of design.’ Mr. Winkler here entered into a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances to Mr. Marveldine, which being 
rather grating than not to Mr. Goldison’s spirit, he fol- 
lowed little Violet into a by-path through the wood, 
where she had found some rustic treasures to which she 
invited him ; for the two ladies were so deeply interested 
in conversation that they had left her to run off on her 
own devices. 

As soon as the rector’s bending figure, with the 
happy child drawing him onwards, was scen entering 
the narrow brushwood path, Mr, Marveldine, interrupt- 
ing his companion, began, “ A word or two—never mind 
the fire. Who is this Barrs ?” 

“T assure you I never heard of him till this moment,” 
said Mr. Winkler, surprised. 

“T believe his right name is Calder,” said Mr. Marvel- 
dine. 

“No; I know him. Why do you think so ?” 

“TI will tell you. And, moreover, I believe he is the 
thief of young Goldison Boyce.” ' 

Mr. Marveldine then entered into a minute descrip- 
tion of all that had taken place at Balla, and of his con- 
fidence that the toy-ship at the “ Tredorvan Arms” was 
made by thé same hand as that possessed by Violet. 
“Therefore, the inference is plain. Don’t you think so ?” 

“ Calde -?” said Mr. Winkler, frowning, and stroking 
his beard. “ What could be his motive? He isa shrewd 
fellow enough”—and he thought of the spider—“ but 
what makes you believe him such a villain? or why 
should he so deeply injure people to whom he is not 
known P” 

“ How do I know? I’m no thief; so ‘Set a thief to 
catch a thief’ doesn’t apply; and I’m no lawyer, so I 
can’t be expected to be able to find out connected motives 
from scattered fragments of evidence. I leave that for 
you todo. Every inquiry has been made, and no cost 
spared in the offer of rewards; therefore, unless the boy 
was lost, which I don’t in the least believe, he has been 
trapped; and, however he may now have repented of it, 
undoubtedly at first with his own free will.” 

“ And you suspect Calder and Barrs are identical ?” 

“T do: I have little doubt of it.” 


“We must talk further about this,” said the lawyer,’ 


as Mr. Goldison and Violet returned to them laden with 
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fir-cones and acorns, which the rector looked somewhat 
troubled to carry, but unable to get rid of with kind- 
ness. : 

A few minutes brought them to the house. The ladies 
were seated on a low parapet wall that ran across the 
front, separating a. broad area of gravel and turf from 
the park-like fields before it, through the centre of which, 
in a straight line from massive bronze gates and a small 
lodge, was an avenue of grand old firs—a tree plentifully 
distributed in the grounds around. 
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CHAPTER XXXIM.—A VISIT TO THE DALE. 
Notice having been given, the place had been made as 
trim and comfortable as its desolate, half-furnished state 
permitted. It had been originally built for a religious 
house, as was manifest from the niches for images and 
holy water in the walls, and from the arrangement of 
the passages and offices, though of course much had 
been altered and modified from time to time. The 
rooms, excepting one that tradition said had been the 
chapel, were low and heavy; the windows numerous 
but small; the walls were so thick that an ample seat 
was to be found under each window. ‘The gardener and 
his wife had been left in trust with all since the death 
of their mistress, for whom they still wore mourning, it 
having been one of the numerous provisions of her will 
that on their ceasing to do so their annuity was to be 
forfeited. 

Little Violet delighted herself in ranging up and down 
the passages and peeping into the chambers, every door 
having been opened, and looking with wonder, half 
afraid, at the great four-post bedsteads, with ponderous 
ornaments and brocaded hangings, cased up for pre- 
servation in a dingy covering; the tall, narrow ward- 
robes, the high-backed chairs, all standing as if they had 
been deserted for ages, underwent her inspection; but 
she was most attracted by a handsome pier-glass in 
one of the best bedrooms, and was surveying herself 
there with singular satisfaction when discovered by the 
party. Their laugh disconeerted her; she ran to Mr. 
Goldison for protection. 

“You have a right to all here, my child; you have a 
right!’ he exclaimed, soothingly, quite forgetting ‘the 
presence of those around. 

Mr. Marveldine coughed; while the lawyer looked at 
the colour rising in the rector’s face as he perceived 
the slip he had made, turned his sharp eyes on Mr. 
Marveldine, and stroked his beard. 

* All in good order. I see no use in wasting time 
here—what do you say ?” said Mr. Marveldine, appealing 
to Mrs. Boyee, who, with Mrs. Winkler, was listening to 
the housekeeper’s account of the fire. 

The survey ended, Mr. Winkler pulled Mr. Marvel- 
ne by the sleeve and whispered, “That is not your 
child P”” 

“ By adoption,” said Mr. Marveldine. 

“T understand—her real name P” 

There was no evading the searching look that accom- 
panied these words. : 

“T really don’t know,” said Mr. Marveldine. 

“I see—I am not to be trusted. Well, I was going 
toask you a little while since, do you know the name 
of Mildrum ?” 

“Isn’t he a distant relation of the Tredorvans P” 

“Yes; and he is going to lay claim to this estate.” 

ad How pe 

; “He can do it under the will, he thinks. 
given the rector any notice of it ?” 

“ Not the slightest, I am sure.” 

“Well, he considers he has fair grounds: 


He has not 


I don’t 
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say they are sure. I don’t know the man, but I have 
been applied to. You know, if no heir is produced seven 
years after the old woman's death, the estates pass to 
the issue of Mr. Goidison, or, in default thereof, of his 
sister, and, should such issue not be titi: this 
Mildrum is heir.” 

“ Ay, I believe that is the case.” 

* And that the heir, if produced—that is, the child of 
Helen Tredorvan—must be proved to have had no sort of 
communication with its father, nor to be in any way 
under his influence or control.” 

“Oh, yes; I know all that.” 

“ Otherwise the property reverts to Mr. Goldison, or 
his sister’s child, as may be.” 

**T know that ; but suppose there is an heir”—and his 
eye glanced towards Violet—*“ and suppose the only way 
to prevent the father from claiming and gaining her is 
to keep her birth an absolute secret, even from——” and 
he looked towards Mrs. Boyce. 

“ Well, then, there are difficulties.” 

“‘ Before we go farther, let me say that with so little 
ground to be able to worm out this secret argues in you 
full ability to unkennel Mr. Barrs, and discover where 
that unlucky boy is.” 

Mr. Winkler smiled complacently. “ You know it is 
necessary for me to have my wits continually on the 
grindstone; but I don’t take much credit for this dis- 
covery. I knew of the child’s existence a month back. 
Give'me a chance, and I will tell you more about it.” 

“ And why did you not acquaint the rector with your 
knowledge ?” asked Mr. Marveldine, much surprised. 

“T intended to do it to-day,” was the reply. 

Just then Mr. Goldison and the ladies joined them, 
and put a stop to all further conversation. 

“Don’t you recommend a shower-bath for a nervous 
patient sometimes P” asked the lawyer, looking mean- 
ingly at Mr. Marveldine, and glancing at the rector. 

“It depends on whether he can stand it,” replied the 
ex-doctor, significantly. 

“ A fine shock is a fine thing; I find it 80. My wife 
does violence to my nerves continually, telling me the 
most fiery truths with the most provoking coolness: I 
tell her that when I married her I put myself under 
Niagara for life; don’t I, my dear P” 

“ And what has it done for you?” asked Mr. Goldison, 
with a languid smile. 

“ Case-hardened me—benumbed me—so that I neither 
hear the rushing of the waters nor suffer from the 
shock.” 

* Nerves annihilated! Good thing that. And yours 
too, maamP I hope Mr. Winkler has been as con- 
siderate a friend of your nerves as you have of his,” said 
Mr. Marveldine, who had been struck with the fierce 
and crabbed tone oceasionally assumed by the lawyer to 
his wife. 

“T don’t think I have any nerves; if I have, they 
don’t lie near the surface,” said Mrs. Winkler. 

“You used to have them in the neighbourhood of the 
heart when you were ‘our friend Arabella !’” said Mr. 
Goldison. 

“ Rather lively that! I think he could stand the 
shock,” whispered the lawyer to Mr. Marveldine when 
the rector turned round and took a thoughtful survey of 
the house. 

“A fine old place; and, with the improvements you 
have suggested, will be a pleasant home indeed when 
occupied,” Mr. Goldison remarked. 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Winkler, stroking his beard; “ but 
whether it will be wise to improve, upon an insecure 





title, is a matter of doubt.” 
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“Insecure?” exclaimed the rector, while the ladies 
looked as much surprised as he did. 

“Yes, I fancy so. There is a claimant ready to lay 
hands on it if the heir is not produced at the right time, 
which expires, as you are aware, to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?” said Mr. Goldison, looking much 
bewildered. 

“ Yos, to-morrow; so says the will of the immaculate 
Mrs. Maria, who was of my wife’s kind—had no nerves, 
and, therefore, never respected other people’s.” 

“« Bat—if—supposing—should no direct heir be pro- 
duced, you know that our descendants are next named 
in the will, and, as trustee holding it, I would of course 
vaeate when the true heir appeared.” 

“ Very clear: you propose, in fact, to hold for the heir, 
who cannot be conveniently produced for a certain time ; 
and if you could manage, as people do in books, to make 
everybody do everything right and convenient, it would 
be as smooth as a sea of oil; but, sir, you are not in that 
palmy case: you are embarked in real life, with bond fide 
men, who have schemes of their own.” 

“Schemes! what schemes? what men?” asked the 
rector, painfully bewildered. 

“ Simply a scheme to lay hold of this property, which 
they think, as you do, will make a pleasant home.” 

“Oh, they haven’t got it yet, you know, so don’t— 
don’t agitate yourself. But there is one Mr. Mildrum, 
who is a nearer relation to Helen Tredorvan, the legiti- 
mate direct heir, than you are; therefore, although you 
are trustee, unless a child of hers should be produced at 
the expiration of the term, you understand—now pray 
don’t distress yourself—why, he means to enter the lists 
with you. You must prepare for the fight.” 


“ Enter the lists!’ repeated the rector, in a tone of 


sorrow. “Prepare for the fight!” What words for 
the rector of Balla to dwell upon! Then he walked 
forward his ten steps, and, forced by habit, would have 
retraced them, transported by an absent fit into his 
study. 

“ Broken the ice! pulled the string! He will recover 
by the time we get to the house, and then I will lay the 
whole before him,” whispered Mr. Winkler to Mr. Mar- 
veldine, who began to wonder how and where the matter 
would end. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE SECRET OUT. 

Txey found the landlord awaiting their arrival in some 
impatience. “I am glad you have returned, gentlemen. 
Mr. Barrs has been in during your absence, and, as you 
are a large party, he is willing to give up his room for 
your use, and take his dinner in the small one.” 

“Very polite of Mr. Barrs; we should like to see him 
to thank him,” said Mr, Winkler ; adding to Mr. Marvel- 
dine, “ Better let me be speaker; I have a fine Epeira 
diodema for him.” 

“ He won’t be back till five, I think, sir; but he helped 
to clear his room, and dinner is laid there.” 

“ Humph! coach starts at half-past four. Did you give 
him our names?” asked Mr. Winkler, making use of 
his eyes as he always did, when he wanted to get to the 
bottom of anything. 

“ Ashamed to say, sir, couldn’t think of your name; 
and my wife had the letter in her pocket from these 
gentlemen ordering the room; so I couldn’t.” 

“Very good; then he’ll be here,” he said to Mr. Mar- 
veldine. “It’s fortunate our host is a new-comer and 
knows neither me nor the rector. I shall not be able 
to return by coach; we must post and make an item of 
it in expenses. But now, as your friend has gone to the 
moon,” pointing to the rector, who was walking up and 
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down the room with an abstracted air, “ it will be conve. 
nient to leave him there while I say what I have to 
8 ay.” : 

He then proceeded to relate that two poor women had 
called at his office to ask advice how to deal with a 
man who had used threats to extort some secret from 
them. 

This secret, which they began by vowing they would 
sooner die than tell to any one, they wholly betrayed, 
piece by piece, under the influence of Mr. Winkler’s 
eyes. When the reader knows that they were nurse 
and her friend Biddy, the secret will be easily guessed. 
The man, by gathering evidence, had, as he believed, 
traced Helen to the house, and wanted to ascertain 
the particulars of her death, the fact of the child’s exist- 
ence, and the hands to whom it had been committed, 
All this Mr. Winkler extracted from them with ease, 
and advised them to stand firm in silence and defy the 
man, who could not legally injure them. Nurse assured 
him she was determined to follow his counsel: for the 
annuity she received from Mr. Goldison as the price of 
secrecy, though it was small, was too important to be 
thrown away, even if gratitude and good-feeling did not 
stop her tongue. 

“ Now,” said the lawyer, “ it is doubtless either the 
father of the child, or some emissary of his ; and, her birth 
having been so far traced, and the rest of the story in so 
free a sieve as that woman is, to try to keep it a secret 
any longer appears to me preposterous. Therefore, my 
advice is to quash Mr. Mildrum with little Violet at once, 
and then to do our best to keep her and her title safe. 
It was to arrange this that I got up this meeting, 
though I didn’t expect it would have the advantage of the 
heiress, or of yourself—more helpful still.” 

Before Mr. Marveldine could answer, the landlord 
entered, and, bowing obsequiously, said, ‘Mr. Barrs, 
gentlemen.” 

‘** Here P”” inquired both at once. 

“Tn the little room, gentlemen.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Winkler, rising and following 
him alertly. 

“ Now will I tickle friend Barrs, alias Calder, with 
the legs of an Epeira diodema he little expects,” said 
the lawyer, his eye twinkling with delight. “ You 
needn’t introduce me, friend ; I will do myself that. plea- 
sure.” So, gently opening the door, he beheld a square- 
built man of foreign appearance, busily brushing his 
coat, his hat and cravat having probably undergone 
that process, as they were lying side by side on the 
table. 

“ Ahem—case of biter bit,” thought Mr. Winkler. 
But he was not one easily to be put out of countenance, 
so, advancing with a ceremonious air, he begged to 
proffer the thanks of his party for Mr. Barrs’ polite 
attentions. 

Mr. Barrs stopped in his brushing, and, with his 
coat in one hand and brush in the other, glancing at his 
shirt-sleeves, made as good an extempore bow as he 
could, but did not speak. 

“T hope we have not put you and your son to any 
great inconvenience,” said the lawyer, not quite thrown 
off the scent by finding himself mistaken in the individual, 
and hoping to get something out of the interview. 

“No, no; never mind,” was the answer, in a foreign 
accent. 

Mr. Winkler had narrowly watched the face of the 
stranger when he mentioned his son, but no change was 
apparent. Casting his eyes round the room, into which 
had been hastily removed certain articles that their 
owner did pot choose should remain in the other, he 
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spied the fragments of a vessel like that which Violet 
had discovered. 

“ What a mechanical genius your son has! We have 
been quite interested in that perfect model of his, so 
accurately executed. He must be an old sailor.” 

“ He is not old—a boy,” said Mr. Barrs, with a slight 
curl of his lip, and turning aside. as if to continue his 
brushing. 

“Hah! my dinner. Good day, Not speak much 
English—never mind,” said Mr. Barrs, as the waiter 
brought in a mess of what looked Jike stewed meat and 
vegetable, with a small bottle of oil. 

“Well, I ought to have known it by your eyes: you 
are Italian. Good day, I won’t further interrupt you.” 

“No—good day—never mind,” said Mr. Barrs, and 
immediately went to work with his dinner, without 
finishing his coat. 

“You did not tell us your lodger was an Italian, 
landlord,” said the discomfited lawyer, meeting him on 
his way back to the party. 

“Ttalian, sir! Is he, sir? I don’t know; he is not 
English, I know—has a few sayings like ‘ Never mind,’ 
which he puts on to everything.” 

“ And is his son like him ?” 

“No, sir; the son is remarkably fair. But I don’t 
know if he speaks English better than the father ; he was 
always so silent.” 

“What is to be done?” said the lawyer, rejoining 
Mr. Marveldine, and describing the interview. “Iam 
sure the fellow knew I suspected something; but he 
was impenetrable as adamant. He has more English in 
reserve than he favoured me with, and how to get at it 
is the question. I have played my game clumsily, and 
have been defeated: you must try next.” vr 

Mr. Marveldine assented, but said he looked for little 
success when Mr. Winkler had failed. 

“T am a blunt, outspoken man, and don’t understand 
your art of manceuvring.” 

“Take him in your own way; he may answer to your 
beck better than to my whistle: but until we are satis- 
fied about him, don’t lose sight of him.” 

“No. My plan will be to ask him in plain terms 
about the boy, and if he prevaricates or justifies doubts, 
contrive some way to get him into custody.” 

“Good; but don’t burn your fingers with damages 
for false imprisonment. Shall we tell friend Goldison 
now, or wait till you have seen this Barrs ?” 

“Better to have more certainty first. No end will 
be answered by harrowing his feelings needlessly.” 

“Agreed. ‘Time wears; I should think Master Barrs 
has demolished his macaroni by now. Will you make 
your attack P” 

“ Landlord,” said Mr. Marveldine, assenting, “ show 
me Mr. Barrs. Has he finished his dinner P ” 

“Oh, yes, sir; he has gone out. He told my wife he 
should not be back again till the evening.” 

“But it’s not more than twenty minutes since I left 
him,” said Mr. Winkler. 

“T den’t know, sir, indeed,” said the landlord, who 
seemed to be getting tired of the cross-questioning he 
underwent on account of his lodger, and replied to fur- 
ther queries as to how he went, whether on foot or not, 
and in what direction, civilly, but as briefly as possible. 

“There is nothing for it but a bed here,” said Mr. 
Marveldine. “We must watch him into the trap; and 
now, as we have plenty of time before us, it would be 
better to go to our other business, with which we must 
afflict our poor friend.” 

“Beds! why, you don’t suppose that that fellow will 
return? Not if he’s worth catching; and if not, why, 
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to sit by a trap and watch would be child’s play. 
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no; leave me to get at him; I have a plan in my head. 
And now to dinner, without which nothing can be well 
done by Exglishmen, all the world knows : afterwards we 
will open on the rector.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE HEIRESS OF TREDORVAN. 
“ Axp what is to be done if the father should claim her ? 
which, if living, he will certainly do,” asked Mr. Goldi- 
sen, looking pale and agitated after the disclosure had 
been made. 

“ It’s a choice of difficulties,” explained Mr. Winkler ; 
“but, as Mr. Mildrum’s claim to kinship and heirship 
is by no means contemptible, and would cost endless 
money and trouble to quash, I submit that your peace- 
able spirit will be better considered by the risk of her 
fortunes. What says our friend the Doctor ?” 

“TI am with you, certainly,” replied Mr. Marveldine; 
“for how will it answer to the father, if alive, to ruin 
his child’s prospects and interests without getting any 
gain to himself ?” 

“Tagree with you. What possible motive could he 
have to injure the child? rather, he would allow her to 
establish her claim, and, when that is done, appeal to 
her generosity—her filial duty—to which she ought 
surely to respond when beyond risk. What say you, 
gentlemen P” 

So reasonable did all this appear that Mr. Goldison 
declared himself convinced—though, in. truth, he had 
paid little attention to the argument—but the end of 
the consultation was a resolution to collect the evidence 
of Violet’s birth, and establish her claim. 

Great was the surprise of Mrs. Boyce and her com- 
panions when Mr. Marveldine entered with Violet in 
his arms—her hands and heart busy in her basket of 
fircones and moss—and announced her as the Heiress of 
Tredorvan ! 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A CHURCH PLATE. 


BY THE REV. W. P. POWER. 

I. 
Tue public, no doubt, gain much from the books which 
are written about the lives and experiences of eminent 
people; and, in my opinion, much might be gained from 
the lives and experiences of humble people too. And 
not only of humble people, but even of things—things 
great and things small. Every person, and every 
thing, has something to tell, if only they would tell it, 
and not be too long about it. 

Now I am only a “ thing;” still I have had my ex- 
periences, and I don’t see why I should not tell them: 
it will be a great relief to myself, and perhaps may do 
good to other people; at any rate, I can’t tell whether it 
won’t be so, unless I try. 

I shall make no secret of what I am. I shall not 
write under a feigned name. I am a church plate; 
and all my experiences are such as usually fall to the lot 
of those in my line of life. I am a plated article. Iam 
thankful to say I came into existence long before that 
showy thing called electro-plating was even thought of ; 
what I am underneath is nothing to any one; I have on 
me a stout coat of solid silver, which will not wear out 
for many a long day. 

It will, however, perhaps, be necessary that I should 
say how I c&éme to be a church plate at all. It hap- 
pened in this wise. 

After I had undergone many tortures from being 





what is called “ manufactured.” I found myself one 
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fine morning im a silversmith’s shop in Regent Street. 
I was almost dazzled with the splendour around; and 
soon I was seized by a man, who, with a brush and some 
kind of powder, and a chamois leather skin, polished me 
up until I nearly dazzled myself. I should have turned 
giddy and fallen down had not one ofa grand real silver 
group beneath me called out, “Be steady up there— 
you'll soon get used to being grand; don’t tumble 
down; when you're used to being in a high position, 
you'll find it is not such a great thing after all.” I found 
out afterwards that this silver gentleman’s name was 
Apollo; and he nright well have ealled out, for had I 
fallen I should certainly have smashed his nose. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t have been so frightened at him, if I 
had known that he was hollow inside; but no doubt, 
though he made such a noise, he knew it well himself. 
I attended to what he said, remembering that I was only 
plated, and he was real silver, and consequently worth 
a great deal more than I was. 

I had not been long in my new position—in fact, I 
might be said scarcely to have recovered my senses— 
when there came into the shop a gentleman accompanied 
by two ladies. 

The gentleman was very stout and florid, and so was 
the elder lady, and, by the quantity of precious metal 
they had on their persons, I imagined they must have 
something to do with the trade; but I found I was mis- 
taken; they were (at least the gentleman was) in a 
different line of business altogether. I never could 
make out exactly what it was; but it evidently brought 
him plenty of money: and as he and his wife thought it 
added much to their respectability to have gold upon 
them, and silver about them, they often came to the 
jeweller’s and silversmith’s where I had just arrived. 

They had with them a sweet girl of eighteen, simply 
but richly dressed, with no ornament that I could see 
but a brooch set round with very costly pearls, and in the 
centre a double lock of dark brown and soft fair hair. 
Mrs. Oilstone had a beautiful sister, who, in almost girl- 
hood, had married a missionary; both she and her hus- 
band died abroad; and Mr. Oilstone, having no children 
of his own to inherit his wealth, had adopted Grace 
Burton. Those two locks of brown and fair hair were 
all that Grace Burton inherited from her parents, and 
she had enshrined them in the richest setting she could 
get. 
The gentleman and lady immediately walked up to 
the Apollo; they evidently expected to find him there ; 
perhaps they had an engagement with him, for aught 
I knew. 

The silversmith soon introduced the Apollo, and its 
attendant group. “ This, sir, is the group I had the 
honour to write to you about; I am sure it will com- 
mand your approval.” 

“ And the price, Mr. Nickel ?” 

“ Oh, sir, I don’t think of price when you're in the 
question—art, excellence, that is the only point I con- 
sider.” 

* Well; perhaps you’re right.” 

“T manufactured it, sir, simply because you once said 
you should like to see a silver Apollo; and this artistic 
idea I have entrusted to the best workman, and you see 
the result.” 


“Shall we say ‘One’?” said the stout gentleman, 
putting up a finger. ; 

* Your idea, sir, could not be worked out for one,” 
said the silversmith, and he put up two fingers of 
his hand, which was merely an oratorical gesture; for 
the silversmith said immediately, in a confidential but 
decisive whisper—“ Two hundred, sir, is the price; and 
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then the only profit it will leave is the pleasure of fee): 
ing that I have been instrumental in producing a great 
work of art; only ‘instrumental,’ however, for you were 
the originator.” 

“Well, well, send it home to-night,” said the stout 
gentleman; and my friend the Apollo, who was im- 
mensely tickled at the idea of leaving no profit behind 
him, when he knew he was hollow down to the very tip 
of his nose, wis packed up, and sent home that very 
night. 

I little thought that I was destined to go with him; 
but so I was; and this is how it came about. 

“Now, uncle,” said the fair-haired girl, “it is my 
turn; and this will be an excellent opportunity for 
getting the new collecting plate for our church; you 
remember you promised to get me one before the new 
year. The new transept will be finished in a few days; 
and a new plate will be wanted for it.” 

“Hem! hah! hum! ahem! ho!” said Mr. Oilstone; 
“anew transept! andanew plate! Let me see; haven't 
I given £5 towards the new transept ?” 

“ Oh, yes, uncle ;” and the pale face blushed a red like 
the setting sun; “you did give £5.” And she might 
have added, “I gave £50, one half my year’s allow- 
ance ;” though'no one knew the initials under which it 
was sent. 

“Well, if I am to give a plate, I must, I suppose, 
that’s all; but surely, Mr. Nickel,” said Oilstone, turn- 
ing to the silversmith, “a church plate need not be 
silver, need it? A silver plate to collect money on! I 
call it wicked extravagance,” said Mr. Oilstone. “Surely 
pewter would do very well for such a purpose; and, 
when ’tis well rubbed up, you wouldn’t know it from 
silver. I’m sure, Mrs. Oilstone ”* but here Mr. Oil- 
stone pulled up short, and didn’t finish the sentence, but 
he intended to say that Mrs. O. could corroborate what 
he said; for once he had nothing but pewter himself, 
and very bright she kept it too. But those things were 
not to be spoken of now, for Mrs. 0. had long since 
given up keeping pewter bright, and had taken to wear: 
ing canary-coloured gloves and diamond rings. 

“Oh, uncle! let us give the best we can afford; a 
silver plate will be a mere trifle compared with that 
group you have just bought; and, indeed, we onght to 
give the best we can.” 

“ Nonsense, child! nonsense! Come, let us split the 
difference. What's half-way between silver and pewter? 
isn’t it plated ware, Mr. Nickel? Ah, yes! I guessed 
as much. Show us a plated salver—there, that one,” 
said Mr. Oilstone, “if it’s plated;” and he pointed at 
me, and Iwas pulled down and exposed to view. 

And not only that, but I was bought; and I was 
packed off with the Apollo that very night. When I 
arrived, I was handed over by Mr. Oilstone to his niece. 
He didn’t take muchinterest either in church matters or 
plated ware; he had had to pay for me, that was enough, 
and rather more than enough for him, so he got me out 
of the way as quickly as he could. 

Although I was only plated, the rich man’s heiress 
showed me great kindness. She had bought some 
green baize and made a bag for me; and right glad should 
I have been to have staid with her for ever had I known 
how my feelings would be lacerated in my career of & 
church plate. 

But this was not to be. She was anxious to send me 
as soon as possible to the minister of the church to which 
I was to belong, and I was quite as anxious to go, for I 
believed that I should lead a life of considerable dignity, 
and be paid much attention by the various members of 
the congregation. 
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Off I went, carried by a footman with a white coat 
and red plush breeches; and I thought that this was no 
bad start in life, 

Now you know all about my early history. What I 
have further to say has reference entirely to my expe- 
riences at the church door—to my official capacity as a 
collecting plate. 

In the box in which I was put for safe keeping, I found 
several other plates, all done up like myself in green 
baize bags; some of them were old and well worn and 
full of scratches, while others appeared to be of later 
date: one thing, however, was plain with reference to 
them all—they were plates of considerable experience, 
and, as such, were entitled to every respect which I, as a 
new-comer, could show. 

I found my new companions very friendly; so much 
so, that I made myself at home at once, and became one 
of the family without more ado. 

The great friendliness of my neighbours, and, indeed, 
I might say my new relatives, emboldened me to talk 
more freely than I should otherwise have done. I soon, 
therefore, questioned them as to what my duties would 
be, and told them confidentially what I expected. I was 
looking for honours and respect; and as to anything 
that was base, or shabby and mean, “ surely,” said I, “now 
that I have left the world and entered upon this sacred 
service, I have found a refuge from that for ever.” Then 
I told them how Mr. Oilstone had given the £200 for the 
Apollo, and £5 to the church, and £3 10s. for me. 

I might have been twitted with my ignorance, for I 
fairly laid myself open to such treatment; but my rela- 
tives had been too long engaged about serious matters 
to indulge in any raillery at my expense; so one of the 
eliest of the plates addressed me in a calm tone of voice, 
which at once riveted my attention. 

“You make a great mistake,” said this venerable plate, 
“if you expect to find in your new position much of the 
honour and admiration which you have seen bestowed on 
rings and pins and brooches, and on articles of silver 
plate. Men used to stop and look at you, as you shone 
upon your shelf; but you will find that now they will 
try to avoid you; indeed, even though you were thrust 
under their very noses, you will find that they will 
pretend not to see you. Not all, however. There are 
some honourable exceptions; but you will discover that, 
like all exceptions, they only prove the rule. What 
you have told us about the £200 for the Apollo, and 
only the fortieth part of that for the addition to the 
church, and the £3 10s. for yourself, is just the scene 
that is enacted, only upon a smaller scale, in the 
church, every time we do our duty and make a col- 
lection; and there are worse things done, too. 

“You need not have apologised when you came 
amongst us for not being silver—you would have been, 
if you could—it is your misfortune, and not your fault ; 
and Ido not mean to give offence when I say, that I 
think you will soon find yourself quite good enough for 
most of the. work you have to do. 

“ But, no doubt, you will soon have the same means 
of information that we have. We never stir out of these 
green bags, except to make collections at the church 
doors; still, we know everything about the people who 
contribute; we not only know what they give, but what 
they ought to give; and very often why they give. As 
soon as you emerge from your bag on Sunday, and are 
taken into the church, you will see what at first appears 
& sunbeam here and there in the building; but, on 
looking more closely, you will discover that each beam 
takes the appearance of an angel, You will perceive 
that each figure has a scroll in his hand and a pen, and 
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a golden inkhorn at his girdle. Further, you will ob- 
serve that one seems attached to each of certain seats; 
those are the seats in which we plates are put, with the 
persons who use us for collecting; and, when the collec- 
tion begins, you will see a bright figure walk side by 
side with each collector, and stand by him at the door. 
You also will have an angel attached to you; and, as 
each person passes out, you will observe the figure at 
your side make an entry on the scroll; and you will feel 
@ curious kind of pulsation pass all round you; and with 
it you will feel that you know all about the person 
that has just given. Only one word of warning,” 
added my grave friend, “keep still: do not let your 
indignation prove too strong for you; keep yourself 
well in hand, or you will spill the little you collect; re- 
member that fourpennies and threepennies are very light, 
and soon tumble about, and roll, no one knows where; 
and be comforted that you at least have done your best. 
The very feeling of wishing that you were silver, seeing 
you are about to be engaged in this sacred work, is in 
itself a mark that you are not to blame; and now rest in 
peace, and keep yourself as bright as you can, until you 
are brought forth to your work.” 

Much, very much thought did this speech occasion 
me. I could not doubt words spoken with such 
gravity, and by a plate of evidently great experience; 
still I was loth to begin my career down-hearted and 
depressed. 

There was nothing for it, however, except to wait 
patiently, and this I made up my mind to do. 

Sunday morning quickly came, and I was all alive to 
enter on my new career. I was of a benevolent disposi- 
tion, and I longed to be the means of conveying ten- 
pound notes, sovereigns, and half-sovereigns, crown 
pieces, and half-crowns, to the treasurer of the object 
for which the collection was to be made. Yes! in the 
fulness of my benevolence (and let me add also of my 
simplicity) I said, “ Ay, and sixpences, and fourpenniés, 
pence, halfpence, and farthings from the poor? My 
heart swelled with delight at thé idea of every person 
offering according to their means, and I longed to meet 
the cheerful givers with their ready hands and smiling 
lips. If there was not a good collection, I was deter- 
mined that, at any rate, it should not be my fault. 

We were all taken out of our bags in the vestry ; 
some of us were put at once into certain pews; as it was 
well known that persons sitting in them would help in 
making the collection; but others of us were taken 
wandering about the church to find some one to hold 
us. Now I began to suspect that what I had heard 
from the old plate was true, for, instead of being eager 
to get me, and trying even to catch the sexton’s eye as 
he roamed along with me from pew to pew, I found that 
wherever I was deposited people were likely to think 
me an unwelcome guest. Some pretended to be reading 
their prayer-books, some smiled and shook their heads, 
and some scowled and did the same. One old gentleman; 
as soon as I came near him, immediately took a pinch of 
snuff, then, as quick as lightning, he put his handker- 
chief up to his nose, or rather to his face, so that I never 
got a sight of him at all; but I formed my on opinion 
of him nevertheless, though what it was I need not enter 
on here. 

At last the churchwarden, who had managed to secure 
another collector for his own plate, came and fetched me 
back with him, so that, after all; I had the consolation 
of commencing life in thoroughly experienced hands, arid 
that reassured me not a little. 

The sermon, when it came, was, I need scarcely say; a 
matter of exceeding interest to me. I had heard the 
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old plate say that it firmly believed comparatively few 
gave from principle—from the money laid by, according 
to the apostle’s directions, on the first day of the week, 
or at stated times, according as their peculiar circum- 
stances directed. ‘“ Mind you,” said this experienced 
collector, ‘‘a good preacher is twenty per cent. good to 
the collection; nor is it necessary that he should be 
exactly a good preacher; if he’s somebody, that will do. 
A ‘D.D.,’ or an archdeacon, or a dean, each of them I 
put at from eight to ten per cent., according to circum- 
stances; but a bishop, owing to his sleeves, is full 
fifteen.” 

Our minister felt rather disheartened at having to 
preach himself; but why should he? Was he not the 
people’s own pastor? did not he pray with them in 
trouble, visit them when sick, do everything for them 
that a minister can.do for his people? and why should 
he wish to have another voice to solicit their charity, 
when it was required for a good cause? IfI were a 
parishioner, my own minister would be the man for me, 
and I should sit down at once and write to him and say, 
“Good man, trouble not yourself about archdeacons, 
deans, or bishops; do not lose your breath running after 
every letter of the alphabet ; haven’t you the same Bible 
to preach from as the bishop ? was the bishop told to 
say anything to them from heaven more than you are? 
Go forth and meet your people with a loving heart and 
voice, and with an honest truth-telling word to those 
who are mean, and selfish, and base; be at once a minister 
and a man; and then, having done your duty, leave the 
rest where all such cares should be left, and be at 
peace.” 

Our minister, then, on the present occasion, was 
obliged himself to preach; and the appeal he had to 
make was on behalf of the schools. You may be sure I 
listened attentively for my own sake, as well as for that 
of the poor children on whose behalf the appeal was 
made; for I had been told that the amount of the col- 
lection was frequently much affected by the eloquence of 
the preacher. I knew that this ought not to be; but 
what good was that ? so it was, and I could not alter the 
fact. 

Well do I remember that sermon. The schools were, 
alas! heavily in debt; and now, on the opening of this 
new transept, a great effort was to be made to set them 
square ; and any one who looked at the minister’s face, 
and heard his voice, could see that he was tery earnest 
about the matter. The sermon was upon “the worth 
of an immortal soul ;” and much the preacher told them 
of the price set upon it above, seeing at what a huge cost 
it was redeemed. The love surpassing all other loves 
was unfolded before their eyes; they were shown it 
in the cradle and the childhood of their Lord—in 
his hungerings and thirstings, and weariness—in the 
dust that stained his way-worn feet, and the furrows 
that were ploughed deep in his agonized brow. They 
were told of the love of the one who had once 
been a child for children—how he blessed them when 
on earth, and sought to bless them again through 
their instrumentality that day. Then the minister 
told them of the perils which surrounded these child- 
ren’s souls; of the fearful enemies lying in wait 
for them at every corner; and of the speed with 
which evil habits griped and strangled the soul’s life, 
so that many a one began the career of manhood and 
womanhood well-nigh destroyed in body and soul. I 
could see the sweat stand thick and strong upon that 
earnest man’s heart (for there is such a thing as “ heart- 
sweat,” which can be seen, if only one is able to look 
deep enough under the skin), as he pleaded hard to get 
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but £50 that day. I say but £50; for, although £50 is 
in itself a good deal of money, it was a mere mite, com- 
pared with what that congregation could have given, 
had they pleased. Was not the owner of the Apollo 
there? Were there not pews full of people, whose 
backs were worth a £10 note at least? I thought, could 
a bishop, even if they had got one, have been more 
earnest than this man? Could he bring stronger 
motives to bear upon them? could he make the poor 
children’s souls of more worth than they had been 
before? I thought it strange that the good minister 
should have to plead so earnestly for £50, when there 
were so many rich people in the church; indeed, had 
there been no one but the owner of the Apollo to make 
up a congregation, together with the clerk and sexton, 
I should have said, “That good minister need not be in 
such distress; he need not plead so hard; that rich 
old gentleman will be sure to send him a cheque for 
double what he wants. Surely he'll make as much of 
the two hundred children for whom the minister is 
pleading—every one of them with an immortal soul—as 
he does of his Apollo, without a soul at all, and hollow 
besides.” 

But the minister had not done. I was roused from 
my reflections by a change in his voice, which hitherto 
had been sweet, and soft, and almost plaintive in its 
tone. 

Now it became deep; and slowly and solemnly there 
rolled through the church awful declarations of the 
curses which wait, by God’s decree, upon misspent and 
withholden wealth. I heard that “ man was hig brother's 
keeper whether he would or no ;” and that “ wealth would 
meet men before the judgment seat, and would speak 
with voices sharp and shrill, and would bind itself to 
men for eternity with molten heat or gnawing rust, 
when they would fling it from them with a curse if they 
could.” Down, down, ever deeper, deeper, sinking into 
abysses of darkness, I fancied I could see them, their 
hoarded heaps bound tightly to them, and plunging 
them into unknown depths, as heavy cannon-shot sink 
® corpse at sea; and I declare I believed that four times 
fifty would have been upon the plates. I would have 
melted off my own coat of silver if I could, and stood 
forth naked pewter without a blush, to make the collec- 
tion that day. Yes, I would, so to speak, have put 
myself upon my own plate, if I could; but, as I could 
not. I was thankful to have the desire. 

Had I been told that men could hear such truths 
unmoved, I should not have believed it; but I was soon 
destined to learn the possibility of this in a very practical 
way. Practical teaching is often very rough kind of 
work; but there’s no denying that it is very convincing. 





ON THE NILE. 


CHAPTER VII,—MUSIC ON THE STREAM—THE CHORUS OF THE CREW. 


** Smooth went our bark along the summer sea, 
Leaving—for so it seemed—a world behind, 
Its cares, its sounds, its shadows. We reclined 
Upon the sunny deck, heard but the breeze 
That whispered through the palms, or idly played 
With the lithe flag aloft. A forest scene 
On either side drew its slope line of green, 
And hung the water’s edge with shade.” 


Saces of old contended that no sin was ever committed 
whose consequences rested on the head of the sinner 
alone; that no man could do ill and his fellows not 
suffer. They illustrated it thus :—A vessel, sailing from 
Joppa, carried a passenger, who, beneath his berth, dug 
a hole through the ship’s side. When the men of the 
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watch expostulated with him, “What doest thou, O 
miserable man?” the offender calmly replied, “ What 
matters it to youP The hole I have digged lies under 
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agreeable to the spot in question. 
fact, that arrack was to be bought there: besides which, 
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By which last he meant to say that he, Haroun, was 
It turned out, in 





my own berth!” Now, if it be permitted to wrost an 
illustration to one’s own purpose, in the opposite way, 
I will take it to show that no man, overbrimming 
with good-nature, could be long on ship-board without 
more or less affecting his companions with the outlet 
from that pleasant spring. How important to a fra- 
ternity so placed is mutual kindliness of heart! How 
terrible a moral wet blanket in such a circle ! 

We Nile-travellers had not been a week on board 
ere our friend Smith had gained our suffrages; and not 
ours only, but those of all the crew, from Haroun the 
Magnificent down to Selim the Sly. Smith was a 
hearty good fellow—a “ brick,” if you will—blessed with 
an ever-bubbling flow of spirits, which is a gift, and an 
unselfish benevolence, which is not only a gift but a 
virtue. Thus we voted him—what shall I say >—“ King 
of the Castle”—* Commander of the Faithful”—any title 
you may please, to indicate supremacy on board a daha- 
beeyah. It was at his instigation that we proposed to 
hold festival on the evening of this the last day of the 
old year. Where should it be? was the question; for 
we were determined to anchor in. as pleasant a spot as 
could be found. The caliph was consulted. 

“ Sowadee, sar, be good place,” said he, pointing to a 
thickly-wooded bank in a distant reach of the river. 
“Look you,” and he took our friend by the button-hole, 
and with the other hand proceeded to direct his glance— 
“that little white village under de palm. Gentleman 
love Sowadee.” 





NILE BOATMEN, 


boatmen love to stop near a village, for there they can 
all sleep in peace, fearless of robbers. Each village on 
the Nile is bound by law to set a watch over any 
Englishman’s boat which settles near it. 

We had already been more than a week on the river, 
and had come nearly two hundred miles from Cairo, 
when the foregoing took place. The wind was fair, and 
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we were sailing leisurely over the sparkling waters, 
between high-wooded banks in the silent noontide. 

Of the country through which we had passed in those 
days, and of the fair sights we had seen, I will say 
nothing. I must, perforce, be silent upon much. Our 
boat was slow, but, indeed, that is rather an advantage, 
for it is pleasant to loiter a little in this land—pleasant 
to take your carpet and sit under a tree at your ease. 
Not that we had had much chance for loitering; for 
favourable winds had kept us so much on the move that 
no time had been given for land wanderings. Most of 
what we saw had been seen from the ship. We had 
made one or two hurried excursions in the country, 
taking advantage of sharp bends of the bank, and 
running a kind of steeplechase when the tall lateen 
sail, with its long scarlet streamer, hove in sight; 
and we had moored under the palms twice in an 
evening lull: that was all our experience of land. But 
we surveyed it no less with longing eyes. We agreed 
from the first that it would be more prudent to make as 
much way as possible during the upward journey, for the 
north wind was fickle, and we should be greatly at its 
mercy. In coming down, the current pale always 
stand us in good stead. Then—so we flattered our- 
selves—would be the time for idling and sightseeing. 

Nevertheless, on this last day of the dying year, it 
was determined to stop the boat, wind or no wind. And 
our crew were not a little pleased with the thought of 
making merry. “It was not altogether a fantasid,” so 
the caliph told them, “but a milder kind of indulgence 
they were to prepare for—a little extra tobacco, some 
coffee, and so on.” Fantasias are very grand affairs 


indeed. They only occurred two or three times in the 
whole journey. Still, this was enough for a song, and 


so our Arabs testified their approbation in the usual way. 
Pipes and cymbals were brought out; the darabouka, 
and all kinds of music. The men squatted in circle in 
the shadow of the sail on deck, and struck up some wild 
melody. They are always singing, these Easterns— 
singing morn, and noon, and night. The ploughman 
at his plough, the reaper as he cuts down the yellow 
grain, the self-complacent traveller on donkey-back, 
pricking along under the shade; the buffalo-driver, 
plodding weary rounds to the splash of his water-wheel ; 
the maiden wandering abroad from pasture to pasture 
with her flock, or driving home her goats at sunset to 
fold; trains of damsels on the river bank, bearing 
pitchers of water—all sing, and heartily too, for some- 
times the land is vocal with their wailing voices. One 
can hardly designate it otherwise than as a wail, 
though often there is an ineffable sweetness in the song. 
It is always a plaintive minor. Even at a fantasia, 
where the spirit of holiday and revel presides, the 
choruses are in a minor key. This strikes you con- 
tinually ; you are puzzled why it should be. Perhaps, 
as has been suggested, all primitive music is in the 
minor key, because the music of nature is so. The 
melodies of the winds, the sea, the waterfall, birds, and 
the echoes of bleating flocks among the hills are in a 
minor. Sure itis that now and then one of these songs 
will stir your heart as by some strange undercurrent of 
feeling, even as a reed is stirred by the play of the 
stream. Its rhythm or cadence will stay by you for 
days. Some of the melodies of Egypt remain probably 
unchanged since the days of Moses; so that the chant 
you now listen to may have been one that Israel sung, 
if he could sing, while toiling under his taskmasters. 
Our sailors, too, were singing all day long; they were 
never quiet, infact. Like the girl in the fairy tale whose 
speech was diamonds and pearls, they did nothing but 
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sing. In any combined action, indeed, such as tracking 
or punting, they performed a kind of antiphonic chorus 
or litany, Abdallah, or the reis, acting as fugleman. 
But the present proceeding was indicative of unusual 
gratification. The hubble-bubble—they call it goozeh— 
first went round the circle,.each man taking a good pull 
at the weed by way of refreshment, and then the chorus 
began. 

And now, while they thus sit in circle, making plea- 
sant tusic—for it is pleasant and dreamy too—and the 
big bellying sail above, which is carrying us with a fair 
brééze over the sunny waters, ¢asts its shadow down on 
them, lek me stay to pick out one or two of these our 
companiouis in travel for introduction. 

Alay whom [| gpoke of as fugleman, was a big 
awkward Hgyptian, on of the brawniest of the band, 
and, as you could see by the twinkle of his eye, a good- 
natured fellow. He looked ait arms and legs, and, 
although these dusky appendages were strong and 
shapely enough, he seemed ata loss as to where to 
bestow them. In spite of his ungainliness, Materer, 
Abdallah was a wit, and quite irresistible in hig droll 
gravity at times, from a monkeyish way he had of serew- 
ing his face into whimsical comtortions. Abdallah was 
a favourite with all, as much for his persistent kindliness 
as from a talent the man possessed for story-telling— 
in the way of narrative, I mean. He would get the 
crew around him of evenings, anid then, in the deep 
twinkling twilight of stars, recount with animation weird 
tales of goblins and djinns till he had set them trem- 
bling at every shiver of the night wind. His anditors 
would edge nearer and nearer—for warmth, of course— 
and you could now and then, by the aid of the goozeh 
light, or of a flickering lantern that usually hung at the 
mast, catch fitful glances at these awe-stricken listeners 
to the wonderful tale. Abdallah’s voice. was impas- 
sioned, and he clutched and gesticulated in so accom- 
plished a manner that you might almost faney the man 
believed what he was saying. A prolonged sigh of 
relief rnnning round the circle marked the end of his 
tale. And then, with a muttered “ Wallah,” “ Billah,” or 
“ Mashalla,” and a timid glance round upon the night 
of waters, and the ghostly line of the palm-crested bank, 
one and another would wrap himself cosily from head 
to foot in a blanket, and deposit himself like a living 
parcel on the dewy deck for sleep. It was no easy 
matter in going out late, as I sometimes did, to pick a 
path from stem to stern among these prostrate sleepers. 

Our captain, or reis—who, by the way, should have 
taken precedence—was a Nubian, a little fiery-eyed fel- 
low of thirty, with a very dark skin, and an aristocratic 
cast of face. His hands and feet were small and deli- 
cate as a girl’s; and every gesture, even to the lifting up 
and baring of an arm in giving orders, displayed a native 
grace. His dress—and there was no distinction among 
the crew—consisted of a loose outer robe of camel: 
hair fabric, called “zaboot,” reaching to the ankles, a 
coarse linen shirt beneath, and a scarlet turban; and, 
on grand occasions, a parti-coloured scarf completed the 
costume. For dignity and grace nothing can beat the 
zaboot. And when the loins are girt for work or 
travel, and the loose sleeves thrown back, nothing 
is more easy and comfortable. On festal occasions 
“eeree,’ or cotton drawers, are donned, and a more 
sumptuous turban worn. Although outwardly he was 
as one of them, our reis had his crew well in hand. 
He would dip his fist with them into the dish, take 
his pull at the goozeh, and shiver with the rest at 
Abdallah’s tales; but the man’s word was law all the 
same. This goozeh, or hubble-bubble, is made of 
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two reeds stuck into ® scooped-out cocoa-nut, half 
full of water. To the top of one reed a pipe-bowl 
is fixed, filled with a tobacco called “ tombac,”’ and 
crowned with a nugget of live charcoal; the smoke is 
pulled through the other by way of the water. This 
goozeh is handed about from man to man, and is 
mostly alight all day. 

For the rest, our sailors were a various erew—Arabs, 
Egyptians, Nubians—frolicsome as children, cheerful 
all day long. Our steersman was a hadji. Having 
made the great desert pilgrimage, he was not a little 
proud of his piety. Thrice, so he confided to me, had he 
walked round the Caaba at Mecca, and kissed the black 
stone in that holy place. Hadji Mohammed—he always 
took the prefix he loved to be called of men, hadji— 
stood, or rather reclined, at his tiller from morning to 
night. Go when you might to the helm, so long as a 
breath of wind fluttered in the sail, you would find him 
there: a rusty man with a venerable beard, bundled in 
wraps and keeping a keen look-out on the river and the 
shore. The hadji was given to much smoking, and toa 
rigid observance of outward religious ordinances. The 
amber-tipped end of a chibouke was usually embedded 
in his beard, and in his favourite position of rest, a 
slouching squat, you might have taken him for some 
grotesquely-shaped Japanese chimney-cowl emitting 
smoke in fitful puffs. At stated times in the day one 
of the crew would bring him the goozeh (for the quality 
of smoke in a goozeh is different from that ofthe chibouke), 
and, after a silent pull or two by way of change and refresh- 
ment, he would relinquish the tiller to the new-comer, 
stretch his limbs, and shake himself. Hadji Mohammed 
never forgot, three times a day, to spread his little square 
carpet on deck, and say his prayers. However, the time 
to take the measure of a man is in unexpected emer- 
gencies. You should have secn the hadji when he had 
run us aground! First there was a dry grating of the 
keel, then a dull shock, then the boat would quiver and 
reel—we were stuck on a sandbank. At this critical 
juncture, casting off his upper garments, our friend 
would start forward and yell out like’a wild dervish, 
urging every man to his post. 

The sailors, well alive on such occasions, strip and are 
overboard in an instant, bringing their bare brawny 
shoulders to bear on the timbers. ‘“ Ya ho, Haylee, sar! 
Ha, Haylee, sar!” Such a shonting and pushing, such 
a chorus in the water! And then the reis and the 
caliph, and every man-Jack on board, lay hold of a pole 
and push as hard as they can, while our hadji friend 
stands erect on the prow, a scant petticoat fluttering 
about his loins, acting as fugleman; and so the boat 
18 got off to the sound of a song. 

_ Selim, on the contrary, was a young, soft-eyed Egyp- 
tian, shapely of limb, feminine in aspect, and desperately 
cunning. He would dip into the dish out of his turn, 
shirk his share of work, and get a good many sly pulls 
at the goozeh. When caught in a peccadillo, his inno- 
cent looks disarmed your anger; thus he usually escaped 
With % pull of the ear on the part of his fellows, or a dig 
in the back which sent him flying across the deck. His 
business was to scrub the deck, clean the knives, and 
keep kettles and pipes in order. Selim was very fond of 
coffee and other good things, and paid much court to 
Cyclops the cook, from sinister motives, carrying water 
for him, bringing in handy pieces of wood, and soon. I 
used sometimes to watch Master Selim of an afternoon, 
squatting in the lee of the kitchen. There he would lurk, 
gazing enviously toward the spluttering viands, and 
snuffing with ludicrous gravity at the savoury steam. I 
believe ho got many a toothsome morsel on the sly. 
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Selim was lacking of a fore-finger. That was not a sin- 
gular want, for two others of the crew were thus muti- 
lated. Neither was the Nubian singular with his one eye, 
for we numbered another Polyphemus on board. This 
maiming, so common in Egypt, is done to escape mili- 
tary conscription. Sooner than serve as a soldier, a 
man will cut off his digit or pluck out his.eye. For the 
latter mutilation, though, he is mostly indebted to his 
mother; she squeezes, so they say, some herb-juice into 
the orbit and the eye withers up. As to the former, it 
is an old custom—old as the palmy days of Rome, when 
men were wont to cut off their thumbs from the same 
motive. A thumbless man was useless as a soldier, he 
could not wield a sword; hence the word “ poltroon” 
(pollex truncatus, or pollice truncus). 

One other of our crew I cannot well omit—Halil, 
from the Soudan—a lusty-limbed fellow of eighteen, 
black as a berry, and as muscular as a young Hercules, 
who persisted in wearing a white zaboot (scanty as a 
tunic), by way of contrast, I suppose. He and Said 
used afterwards to accompany us on our rambles on 
shore, to pick up fowls the Professor had knocked down, 
and keep wild dogs off. He carried a long pole in that 
intent. Halil was a broth of a boy, full of frolic. His 
eye would kindle and his white teeth glitter at the very 
thought of a joke. He had thick lips, but not the fea- 
tures of a negro. On each cheek threo deep gashes, 
given him in babyhood, and now, of course, healed, 
indicated the tribe of his people. Halil’s black limbs 
were developed in the very mould of strength, and were 
as such often useful to us, for he woul plunge alike 
into thick grasses or hurrying river for birds, and climb 
lofty treea for palm-nuts af our bidéling. One day in 
after times, in the waters by the eaturact not far from 
Phile, Smith pointed his gun aloft and brought down a 
heron that was sailing over the boat. It fell a hundred 
yards away, slap into the middle of the stream, which 
was here hastening on to the great rapid, a quarter of a 
mile distant. Quick as an echo was the answering 
plunge of Halil. The man’s white tunic had flashed over 
his head before the bird had fallen, and we, ere the 
smoke was well curled away, were watching the arrowy 
strokes of the swimmer, hand over hand, cleaving a 
course through the tide, and leaving an ever-lengthening 
pathway of ripples in the rear. We marked the swift- 
ness both of swimmer and stream, and feared lest he 
should be drawn into the eddy. The little felueca was 
sent off in hot haste; but, in less time than would have 
drowned a man, mighty-limbed Halil had climbed on 
board and stood there before us on deck, dripping and 
triumphant, shiny in teeth and skin, holding the big 
bird aloft as trophy. 


These, then, were some of dur crew—not the best, 
perhaps, but those we got most intimate with. They, 
with their brethren now in circle under the sail on deck, 
were deep in the song. The timbrel, the darabouka, 
the pipes, and cymbals were in full play; and the up- 
turned faces of the singers—some of them wonderfully 
handsome—would have made, with the wooded bank and 
gliding river for a background, a picture such as a Vene- 
tian would have loved to paint. They were most serious, 
too, over the matter—serious as a boy over his kite, or 
& girl dressing her doll. And why not? Truly we are 
most of us children in some things. Perhaps, indeed, - 
our path would be all the smoother if we had more 
of the child-like about us, not only in our hearts— 
that we know—but in the circumstances of our every- 
day lives. Might it not, for example, be better to 
live in a less feverish atmosphere than some of us 
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do, and with more. simple environments? At all 
events, might it not sometimes be worth while to 
try the experiment? Thoughts like these often flitted 
across my brain as I sat watching the pleasant faces 
about me, and they deepened, too, week by week, as the 
onward journey brought me into better acquaintance 
with the men. Poor fellows! they lived simply enough, 
in all truth, on their twopence a day. They had no 
very grand stake in this world’s fortunes. Yet they 
were full of trust and contentment; that is, they always 
seemed as happy as children, and content with as little. 
I know all that you, philosophical reader, will set in 
array against this; but it will not silence the feeling 
those scones produced, nor unteach me the lesson, that 
the simpler and more primitive the way of life, the happier 
the wayfarer. Ifto the absence of care about this passing 
world were added a right feeling about the world to 
come, what could be wanting for true happiness P 
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PETER ONDAATJE, OF CEYLON, 


PH.D, OF UTRECHT AND LEXYDEN.* 

Ir is not often that the name of a native Ceylonese 
appears in the history of Europe. From various cir- 
cumstances, it happened that the subject of this memoir 
took a prominent part in the public affairs of his adopted 
country, Holland, of which Ceylon in those days was a 
dependency. He united in himself the orator, politician, 
lawyer, and soldier; but he was, par excellence, a true 
patriot, and an undaunted champion of popular rights 
and liberties. A brief outline of his history will be 
interesting to many readers. 

Peter Ondaatje, or Quint Ondaatje, as he was com- 
monly called in his native island, was born at Colombo 
on the 18th of June, 1758. At that time the coast of 
Ceylon was possessed by the Dutch, who conquered it 
from the first European settlers, the Portuguese. The 
interior of the island still belonged to the native king 
of Kandy, which city was the metropolis of his dominions. 
During the revolution in Holland, at the close of the 
last century, which drove the governing Stadtholder, 
William v, to England, the Dutch possessions in 
Ceylon capitulated to. the English, by whom they were 
_ retained at the peace of Amiens, in 1802, when the others 
were restored to Holland. The English, under the 





* His full name and various academical degrees are as follow :—Peter 
Philip Jurgen Quint Ondaatje, A.L.M., Ph.D., et J.U.D. (Art. et Lit. 
Magister, Philos, Doctor et Juris utriusqgue Doctor, the last title answering 
to ous LLD., Doctor of Civil and Canon Law.) 
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command of Lieut.-General Sir Robert Brownrigg, the 
third, and one of the best governors of British Ceylon, 
acquired by conquest the kingdom of Kandy in 1815, 
The whole island has thus been placed under the 
sovereignty of Britain; and, under her mild, wise, and 
liberal sway, it is earnestly hoped it will become ina 
moral what it is in a physical point of view, the “ Eden 
of the Eastern wave,” the “ Pearl-drop of India.” 

The founder of the Ondaatje family in Ceylon, Michael 
Jurgen Ondaatje, seems to have been a remarkable man, 
Of an ancient Tamul house, he was born at Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, in Southern India, celebrated 
afterwards in the history of Lord Clive. He was the 
eldest son of the physician of the king of Tanjore, also 
in the Carnatic, famous as a seat of Eastern learning; 
and in that capacity he was himself attached to the 
royal household. He was sent to Colombo at the 
request of the first Dutch governor, Adrian Van Der 
Meyden, to cure his lady of a disease that had baffled 
the efforts of the East India Company’s surgeons, the 
native physicians at Colombo, and those sent by the 
king of Kandy on the application of the governor. 
His name was brought to his excellency’s notice by cer- 
tain merchants of Tanjore, who resorted periodically to 
Ceylon for the purchase of elephants. This was in 1659, 
three years after the Dutch occupation of Ceylon. 
Michael Ondaatje, on his arrival, found her case to be an 
extraordinary one; and, while holding out no hope of re- 
covery, promised that no exertion would be wanting on his 
part. His efforts were successful, and gratefully appre- 


ciated. The governor admitted him into the service of 
the Dutch East India Company, and presented him with 
the appointment of physician of the town and environs of 
Colombo and of the government hospital in the capital. 


In addition to this reward, his excellency, who had now 
become his friend and patron, granted him tracts of 
land, situated to the east of Colombo, at a distance of 
four miles from the fort. He also introduced him to the 
principal European inhabitants as an accomplished phy- 
sician, in whom they could repose unreserved confidence. 
Doctor Ondaatje, for so he was usually called in his new 
place of residence, was accordingly obliged to settle at 
Colombo, where he enjoyed extensive practice, both 
among Europeans and natives, by whom he was held in 
high estimation. His intercourse with the former led 
him to renounce his national religion, Hinduism, and 
to embrace Protestant Christianity, to which he became 
@ sincere convert, while some of his descendants were 
ornaments of the Christian Church. He married a Por- 
tuguese lady, Magdalene De Croos, born at Colombo, of 
parents who were natives of Portugal, and who had set- 
tled in the island during the Lusitanian rule. By her 
he had three sons and three daughters. On her death, 
in December 1688, he married a native lady, who bore 
him seven children, three of whom died in the lifetime 
of their parents. He eventually became the progenitor 
of a large family in Ceylon, generally distinguished for 
ability and personal worth, some members of whom 
filled important posts under the government. Various 
branches of the family have ramified into Europe and 
the Eastern Archipelago. Doctor Ondaatje died at 
Colombo in November 1714, full of years and honours, 
leaving behind him several medical MSS., which he 
bequeathed to his eldest son by his second wife, who fol- 
lowed his father’s profession. : 

Peter Ondaatje was the elder son of the Rev. William 
Jurgen Ondaatje, who was educated for the clerical pro- 
fession first. at the “ Colombo Seminary,” of which he 
became subsequently the rector; and he had the dis- 
tinction of being the only native of Ceylon on whom 
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that important office was conferred. He was afterwards 
transferred to the University of Utrecht, where he had 
for his fellow-student Mr. Iman William Falck, who 
became afterwards governor of Ceylon, and who ever 
proved to Mr. Ondaatje a kind friend and benefactor. 
Falck combined the wisdom of the politician with the 
accomplishments of the scholar. His administration, the 
longest of any of the Dutch governors, was able and 
excellent. One of his earliest acts was the treaty of 
peace which he concluded with the Kandyan monarch, 
in the very first year of his government, ensuring 
to the Dutch the unmolested possession of all the 
places on the coast. He also introduced order and 
system into the various public departments, encouraged 
agriculture, and carried the cultivation of cinnamon 
to such an extent as to free the company from depend- 
ence on Kandy for supplies. He died at Colombo, in 
1785, and a monument to his memory is erected in the 
Dutch church there.* 

Mr. W. Ondaatje, after his ordination, and marriage 
with Miss Hermina Quint, the only child of a citizen of 
Amsterdam, returned to Ceylon, his native country, in 
March 1758. He laboured with exemplary zeal and 
fidelity as a minister of the Gospel, both at Colombo and 
Jaffna, in the north of the island, officiating in no less 
than three languages, viz., Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Tamul,t which last was his mother-tongue, and in which 
he was the first to commence in Ceylon a new trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. In 1769 he.was selected 
from the clergy of Colombo for the office of rector of the 
“seminary,” which office he held till his transfer to 
JaffMa in 1777, where he died, in 1790. He was well 
known as a pathetic, powerful, and practical preacher, 
and it was seldom that he failed to draw tears from the 


eyes of his auditors, 

Peter Ondaatje, born in €eylon soon after his father’s 
return from Europe, was taught the rudiments of learn- 
ing at home, and then was sent to Holland to be 


educated for the holy ministry. In 1773 (Nov. 16), at 
the age of fifteen, accompanied by his cousin, the only 
surviving son of the Rey. Philip De Melho, one of the 
most learned divines and biblical translators that has 
as yet appeared in India or Ceylon, he embarked for 
Europe, vii Point de Galle and the Cape. At Amster- 
dam he received a course of instruction for four years in 
the Latin and Greek schools, himself, as well as his 
relative, residing at the house of his grandfather, Peter 
Quint, at whose death he, by request, assumed the 
additional surname of Quint. On the completion of his 
classical education, he attended the academical lectures 
in the four faculties of theology, philosophy, medicine, 
and law, and took a degree in philosophy and the liberal 





* Bishop Heber, during his visitation of Ceylon, went to all the 
churches at Colombo, and, among them, to St. Thomas’s Church, which 
was built in 1815 by Sir Robert Brownrigg, for the use of the Tamul 
Protestant Christians. Not being acquainted with Tamul, he did not 
preach, but at the close of the service he pronounced the benediction in 
that lansuage from a paper in which the Tamul words were represented 
by means of Roman characters. He was accompanied by Mrs. Heber, 
his chaplain, the Rev. Thomas Robinson, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Madras, now Master of the Temple. 

+ The Tamul and the Singhalese are the vernacular languages of 
Ceylon, into which all the laws are rendered, and published by authority 
of Government, after they are enacted in English. (The transfer of the 
island from Dutch to English rule took place in consequence of a letter 
from the Stadtholder, dated Kew, 1759. This letter is deposited among 
the archives of the Dutch Ceylon Government, now in the custody of the 
Colonial British Government.) The Tamul is also one of the principal 
South Indian languages. The whole Tamul-speaking population is 
cttimated at upwards of ten millions. The word “Tamul,” signifying 
, Sweet,” indicates the predominating quality ofthe language. Respect- 
ing the merits and excellence of this ancient and highly-cultivated 
tongue, vide Caldwell’s ‘Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or 
South Indian Family of Languages,” and Perciyal’s “ Land of the Veda,’’ 
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sciences at Utrecht, on the 15th November, 1782, and in 
civil and canon law at Leyden on the 13th January, 1787. 
These degrees Quint Ondaatje was the first native of 
Ceylon to take, and, after a lapse of fourscore years, he 
remains unparalleled in this respect, notwithstanding 
the greater appreciation of education, and the increased 
facilities of intercourse between Ceylon and Europe. 

At an early age, and before he was a householder, he 
received, on account of his pre-eminent merits (Feb. 10, 
1783), the unusual honour of the freedom of the city of 
Utrecht, whereby he became eligible to all offices 
and dignities of the state, and entitled to the privi- 
leges and liberties enjoyed by the natives of the 
country. 

Imbued, as Quint Ondaatje was, with noble and gene- 
rous sentiments of patriotism, the deplorable condition of 
the United Provinces, of which he had just been enrolled 
a citizen, consequent on the unconstitutional adminis- 
tration of affairs by the Stadtholder William v, was to 
him a source of deep concern and bitter regret. He 
therefore resolved on engaging himself in politics, with 
a view, if possible, to reform the existing abuses in the 
government, and to restore to the citizens their consti- 
tutional rights and privileges, encouraged, in a great 
measure, by the recent successful efforts made by the 
Americans in the cause of freedom. 

To effect these objects, a large proportion of the citi- 
zens aimed at the fundamental restoration of the consti- 
tution, as a sine qué non; and in this great political 
movement, which occurred at Utrecht in 1785, Quint 
Ondaatje was, for his brilliant talents, great popularity, 
and personal influence, nominated as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the burghers, and was duly acknowledged 
as such by the government. But, having maintained 
with great zeal and boldness the rights and interests of 
the people before the Council of the city of Utrecht, a 
criminal prosecution was instituted against him by the 
Municipal Court of Justice. Through the interposition, 
however, of his constituents, who made his cause their 
own, the prosecution against him was eventually aban- 
doned. Subsequently, as a reward for his services suc- 
cessively as lieutenant, captain, and major of the armed 
burgher corps, he was, by the Provincial States of Utrecht, 
appointed captain of the infantry in the regiment of 
Lieut.-General Van Den Borch, and by the States of the 
province of Holland he was created adjutant-general of 
the United Holland and Utrecht troops at the time in 
garrison, commander-in-chief of the “ Guides,’ and 
director-general of the secret correspondence at the 
head-quarters of the general-in-chief, the Rhingrave of 
Salm Grombach. 

On the hostile invasion of the Prussian troops in Sep- 
tember 1787, having under superior orders evacuated 
the town of Utrecht with the military and burgher garri- 
son, he carried on skirmishes with the enemy till the 
2nd October, when he received a significant hint to quit 
the country as quickly as possible. Wisely, however, 
instead of following the example of the greater number of 
the fugitive patriots who sought refuge in France, there 
to become dependent on the niggard bounty of the govern- 
ment, he repaired from Amsterdam to Hamburg, where 
he arrived on the 9th October. From thence, on a secret 
warning given to him, he again sailed on the 25th of 
the same month, and, after a most dangerous voyage in 
the North Sea, he arrived, weary and tempest-tossed, in 
the harbour of Ostend, on the 15th November. After 
a few days’ rest he went to Brussels, where he received 
information that by name and in person he had been 
excluded from the act of amnesty promulgated by the 
States of Utrecht on the 14th November, 1787, after the 
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revolution effected in favour of the Prince of Orange by 
the Prussian forces ; and that by criminal sentence pro- 
nounced in the audience of the Council Chamber at 
Utrecht he had been declared guilty of lése-majesté, 
and therefore infamous and incapable of any office; 
that he had been banished for life, and that ali his 
property which might remain after payment of the 
charges of justice had been declared forfeited, and with- 
out prejudice to such further corporal punishment in 
case he should fall again into the hands of justice as the 
aforesaid crime should be found to have merited. 

From Brussels he removed to Ghent, April 9, 1790. 
A brief interval was only allowed him. On the night 
of the 10th June following, the house in which he and 
a friend, Frederick von Liebeherr, resided, was sur- 
rounded by armed men, and Liebeherr was carried away 
prisoner to the convent of the Dominicans. Hither 
Quint Ondaatje accompanied him, determined to share 
his fortunes, when he himself was arrested on ground- 
less suspicion; but the third day, the innocence of both 
having become evident, the prisoners were not only 
honourably released, but, as a mark of respect, conducted 
by a military escort back to the castle. 

Quitting Ghent, which did not appear to afford a 
quiet place of refuge for patriots, Quint. Ondaatje, who 
disdained no branch of industry, however humble, which 
might secure him an honourable independence, became 
engaged as partner in a herring fishery and rope-making 
establishment at Gravelines, carried on by Bernard 
Blok, one of the most distinguished of the patriot party 
in the province of Holland. Meanwhile, he did not lose 
sight of his country. Taking up his residence in 
Dunkirk, he there purchased a printing-press of con- 
siderable celebrity—that of Von Schelle. From this 
press issued not a few of those earnest and touching 
appeals, made from time to time to the French nation, 
on behalf of the Dutch refugees in that country. But, 
the moment it was rumoured in France that the mother 
country was in danger, he, hastily abandoning both his 
press at Dunkirk and his commercial enterprise at 
Gravelines, enlisted (July 1792) as a volunteer in 
the French Legion of Foreigners, solely induced by his 
attachment to his adopted country. Owing to the 
jealousy of the senior officers, he was superseded as 
captain; but, after service in the legion, he was re- 
stored to that rank by the general-in-chief, Dumourier, 
at whose suggestion the corps was formed, and appointed 
as captain in the French army destined for the Holland 
expedition, and as captain-adjoint to the adjutant- 
general. On the 23rd of February, 1793, he assisted in 
the bombardment of Breda, under General Westermann ; 
and, after the capitulation on the 25th, he was the first 
to occupy the city gate on the following day. 

After the celebrated defeat of General Dumourier, Gene- 
ral Westermann having been sent to Turnhout to keep 
the Austrians at bay, Ondaatje placed himself under the 
command of his suecessor, General De Vaux, who had 
established his head-quarters at Klundert, and whom he 
assisted in driving back the Prussians to Tilburg. After- 
wards, at Dunkirk, he served, as a volunteer, in the 
defence of that city against the invasion of the united 
English and Austrian forees. On the raising of the 
siege, he went (Sept. 12) to reside at Calais, where he 
engaged, at first with a partner, Bellegarde, and after- 
wards alone, in his favourite occupation—the manage- 
ment of a printing-press—licensed by the council of 
administration of the district of Calais, and editing, 
among other works, a literary and political daily journal, 
called the “ Courrier de Calais.” Many of the refugees 
from the United Provinces were at this time sojourning 
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at Oalais, and among them Christina, the daughter 
of Adrian Hoevenaar, of Utrecht, and a relative of the 
celebrated Dutch statesman De Witt. Her Quint Ondaatje 
loved with all the passionate devotion of his enthusiastic 
nature, and a marriage, performed according to thelaws 
of the French Republic, before the municipal officer of 
the Commune of Calais, united them on the 7th May, 
1794. At the revolution effected in Holland by the 
operations of the French army in 1795, Quint Ondaatje 
was officially invited by the States-General of the 
Batavian Republic to his adopted country, when he dis- 
posed of his press to the citizen Poicterin La Croix, and, 
after an exile of eight long years, he went to the Hague, 
on the 1ith April, 1795, where he was appointed under- 
secretary of the War Department, and, on the 1st March, 
1796, a director of the Dutch East India Company. 

In the latter capacity he left Amsterdam on the 6th 
November following, in order to sail from the Texel to 
St. Ubes, in Portugal, with the object of saving the East 
India return ships, laden with rich merchandise, whi” ' 
had run into that port, from the hands of the English. 
Having suffered shipwreck on the 18th of Nevember;" 
and being brought in by a Bayonne privateer to the 
Spanish harbour of Camarinas, he, with his private 
secretary, La Pro, continued his journey by land through 
Corunna and Porto to Lisbon, where he arrived on the 
20th of December. 

Here, at Lisbon, in spite of the opposition of the 
Dutch consul-and the director Hartsinck (both in con- 
cert with the government, which ordered him to quit 
Lisbon within three days, and the kingdom of Portugal 
within eight days), he saved the Hast India ships with 
their lading. On the 16th January, 1797, he com- 
menced his journey from Lisbon to Madrid, where he 
was presented by the Dutch ambassador, Valckenaar, 
to the French ambassador, Periquan; and in due 
course, provided on his departure with a passport and 
military convoy, he reached the boundaries of France. 
Hence, on the 17th February, he pursued his journey to 
Paris, where he arrived on the 2nd March, and was 
entertained by the Dutch ambassador, Meijer. From 
the French capital he made his way back to Amsterdam, 
which he reached on the 19th of the same month. 

Having been summoned to the Hague by the Execu- 
tive Directory of the Batavian Republic, he was nomi+ 
nated (February 21, 1798) secretary-general of the 
Police and the Home Correspondence, retaining his 
membership of the Asiatic Council. 

In 1799 he prepared a map of the “ Batavian Republic,” 
with its various departments, circles, and districts, which 
is still referred to as an interesting historical docu- 
ment. 

Having, at the end of the year 1799, relinquished his 
post as secretary of the Internal Police and the Home 
Correspondence, he went to Amsterdam (lst January, 
1800) to resume his seat in the East Indian Council, and 
on the 15th May he was honourably and without further 
responsibility relieved of this duty. He then took up his 
residence again at the Hague, where, with a view to pro- 
vide for his increasing family, he practised as an advocate 
of civil law (June 19, 1800), to the emoluments of which 
were added, in the next year, those of the appointment 
of solicitor to the Marine, which he held till the year 
1804. After the peace of Amiens, being appointed by 
the Asiatic Council to take possession of the Dutch 
settlements in the west of the Hast Indies,* with the rank 
of colonel, which he would have attained from 1795, but 





* Under this denomination’ were included the western coast of the 
island of Sumatra, with the Moluccas, and all the places south and west 
of those islands to the Cape of Good Hope, 
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for the reorganization of the army about that period, 
and his acceptance of the post of under-secretary at 
War. 

In 1806 Quint Ondaatje was nominated councillor of 
the Court of Finance of the Batavian Republic, and on 
the 31st August of that year he was appointed president 
of the Council of Imposts and “ Prizes” in the kingdom 
of Holland, under Louis Bonaparte, the father of the 
present Emperor of the French, After the annexation 
of Holland to the empire of Napoleon, he was created 
councillor of the Imperial Council of Prizes, together 
with two other doctors of law, who had been members 
with him in the Council at the Hague. This appointment 
he held till the first fall of Napoleon in 1814. Subse- 
quently to that event—viz., on the 27th May following— 
he had an audience at Paris of Prince William Frederick, 
son of the late Stadtholder, who, at the revolution in 
Holland of the preceding year in favour of the house of 
Orange, assumed the title of Prince Sovereign of the 
Tinjted Netherlands, and who is now historically 
sxnown as William 1, King of Holland. ‘To this prince, 
-amarkable for his sterling virtues, military skill, and 
political wisdom, Quint Ondaatje proffered his services. 
These the prince having wisely accepted, he, together 
with his family, took his departure from Paris for the 
Hague. , 

But he was destined to experience how rapidly the 
zeal of partisans outruns the sentiments of their leader. 
That which the prince himself thought right to pass over 
in oblivion, his friends could by no means forgiye, Quint 
Ondaatje, finding that his residence in Holland was likely 
to be one of embarrassment and peril, solicited a civil 
appointment in the East Indies. By royal mandate of 
9th February, 1815, the name of Dr. Quint Ondaatje was 
included among the civil servants of the first class des- 
tined for the East India service. As the departure of 
the officials for India was not to take place before the fol- 
lowing year, and as he had received no emolument what- 
eyer since his return from Paris, he, on a presentation 
of a memorial to his sovereign, received a donation of 
700 florins, and an allowance of 100 florins per mensem, 
by royal assent, dated 24th April, 1815, until such time 
as the ships should sail for the Hast, or until he could 
obtain a suitable situation in Europe. 

At the end of March 1816 he embarked with his 
whole family on board H.M. ship of the line “ De Nassau,” 
and arrived at his destination on the 4th September fol- 
lowing. Whilst at sea he was seized with a stroke of 
apoplexy, from which he recovered; but his health was 
seriously impaired. He was appointed councillor of 
the Supreme Court of Justice of Netherlands, India, on 
the 17th February, 1817; but this honourable post he 
held but a short time. He died April 30, 1818, leaving 
behind him two sons, both of whom distinguished them- 
selves in the Dutch service in the East. 

The portrait of Dr. Ondaatje represents a shrewd, 
energetic man, in costume and air like a Frenehman of 
the Mirabeau type. His mother having been a Dutch 
lady, he was of fairer complexion than most Orientals. 





LINES WRITTEN IN A BIBLE. 


Say wouldst thou live? This hallowed page shall tell 
Where life’s best joys and holiest pleasures dwell : 
Say must thou die? Ah! prize this sacred lore, 
That points to worlds where death can wound no more: 
Living or dying, this shall soothe each pain, 
Whispering —* To live is Christ, to die is gain.” 

Ascribed to Henry Martyn. 
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Varieties, 


Orissa FaMIne, AND NeGLEecT oF Pusitic Works 1n INDIA.— 
“Costly and extensive embankments, and irrigation works— 
which Hindoo rulers, with all their deficiencies in the me- 
chanical arts, had found ample means to construct, have been 
suffered to fall to ruin, so that, for lack of irrigation canals, the 
harvests of Orissa utterly failed last season; and through ne- 
glect of embankment constructions the miseries of inundation 
have now been added to the hopeless suffering from famine, 
The relief tardily afforded has again been indefinitely delayed, 
the cargo boats by which the grain was about to he landed on 
the coast of Orissa haying been destroyed by inundation on 
the river, and by storm on the sea, The fact of sending all 
the supplies of food by sea, and its destruction in sight of the 
famine-stricken districts, will call public attention to the 
terribly condemnatory statement that there are no roads by 
which grain could be conveyed from Bengal into Orissa by 
land, Calcutta—the City of Palaces, the centre of all the great 
power we have wielded for more than a century—is only some 
150 miles from Balasore, the scene of the most dreadful suffer- 
ing ; and Pooree, at the extremity of Orissa, is less than 300 
miles from the metropolis ; and yet, for lack of ordinary roads, 
the common bullock carts of the country—simple and rnde 
contrivances that have answered their purpose for a thousand 
years, perhaps—could not be sent with supplies into the 
famishing districts. The starving inhabitants themselves 
have, without roads, found their way to Calcutta, where they 
now crowd in alarming density, while it is feared that the 
south-west monsoon, as it blows over from Balasore direct 
towards Calcutta, may soon be freighted with deadly pesti- 
lence. Notwithstanding this direct geographical contiguity of 
the famine districts to the oldest and richest province of British 
India, they are cut off from it for lack of the simplest form of 
public works—common roads,”’—Times of India. 


Corron Batzs.—A bale of cotton is an indefinite weight, and 
ought to be superseded by “cwts,” There are two in Brazil, 
180lb. and 112]b., the latter being what a horse or mule can 
carry slung on each side, In the six well-known cotton-pro- 
ducing countries the bale is as follows:—Brazil, 180lb,; 
Orleans, 450lb.; West Indies, 200lb.; Egypt, 500lb.; Sea 
Island, 328lb,; East Indies, 800lb.—Despatch of Captain R. F, 
Burton, Consul at 8, Paolo, Brazil, 

Moravian Misstons.—The Moravian missionary agency in 
heathen lands now comprises 316 European missionaries, over 
200 European teachers, and 830 native assistants; yet the 
total income has hardly ever exceeded £16,000 a year, of which 
the London Association contributes about £5000. 


FIELD-LANE RaGGED ScHoorLs anD RerucEs.—A new and most 
important branch of operation is entitled “ Field-lane Youths’ 
Institute.” This department is intended for the benefit of 
youths who have passed through the schools, and are now 
engaged during the day in various occupations. The contri- 
bution of one penny per week constitutes membership, for 
which each member will be entitled to the use, in the evening, 
of a commodious, well-lighted reading-room, supplied with 
newspapers, periodicals, interesting instructive books, reading- 
room games, and the use of a lavatory, Tea and. coffee and 
rolls and butter will be supplied at cost price. 

Spectra ANnatysis.—The Astronomical Medal this year 
goes “conjointly” to Professor W. A. Miller and Mr, Huggins, 
for their spectrum researches. 

Tur OLpest GeRMAN NEWSPAPER,—The Postzeitung (Post- 
office Journal), published at Frankfort, was established in 
1616, and consequently had to describe the operations of the 
Thirty Years’ War. ‘This journal was the property of the 
Princes Thurn et Taxis, who, it is known, were intrusted 
with the general postal administration of the German Confe- 
deration. Equally devoted to the House of Hapsburg and 
Taxis, the Postzeitwng has fallen with them. It was suppressed 
by Bismarck. 


Tue Press.—At a fancy dress ball given by the Mayor of 
Melbourne to Sir H. Manners Sutton, governor of Victoria, 
a Mrs. Butler appeared as “ the Press,” in a white satin dress, 
on which were printed the first pages of all the newspapers 
and periodicals, and a portrait of the governor. In her hand 
she carried a gold model of a printing-press. 

Tux Coroners’ InquEsts in 1865 amounted to 25,011. Of 
these no fewer than 8667 were upon children under sixteen 
years of age, and 11,397 are returned under the head of Acci- 
dental Death. 
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WHATELEIANA., 


Tae Lire or ArcupisHorp WHateLty.—The following letter 
will correct any wrong impression that may have been con- 
veyed in our remarks on the biography :— 

“Deak Sir,—In the notice, in your January part, of the 
memoir of my father, Archbishop Whately, there is an allusion, 
to which I trust you will permit me to call your attention, as 
I am gure you would regret any expression appearing in your 
pages which would convey a false impression to the reader. 
I allude to the sentence referring to my father’s readiness of 
belief in connection with ‘ spirit-rappers and other quacks.’ 

“TI cannot see his name used as sanctioning practices of 
which he systematically disapproved, without offering a word 
of explanation. In page 63 of the Life (vol. ii.), you will see 
allusions made to the last article in his Common-place Book, 
which was a protest against these very practices. But for those 
who never read that work, it is right to mention distinctly that 
my father never, through life, had any dealings, directly or 
indirectly, with ‘spirit-rappers,’ or what are now called 
‘ spiritualists,’ and that he uniformly kept aloof from all- public 
or private exhibitions and everything connected with their 
practices. 

“ With regard to his well-known belief in the main principles 
of phrenology and homeopathy, I would refer any readers to 
the memoir, in which frequent references are made to his views 
on these subjects, and others connected with them. Whether 
this belief of his implied credulity or not, is of course a matter 
of opinion, on which many will come to different conclusions ; 
on this it was not my part to enter, but the expression ‘ omis- 
sion’ would lead those unacquainted with the work to infer 
that I had withheld facts—an inference not very favourable to 
the truthfulness of the biography. 

“KE. J. WHATELY,” 


First Seruon.—‘ He was ordained deacon in 1814, and 
preached his first sermon at-Knowle, in Warwickshire. On this 
occasion his hahits of abstraction caused him to commit a 
characteristic blunder; he forgot to write down his text, and 
when he entered the pulpit was obliged to communicate with 
the clerk to procure it. It might be supposed from the natural 
shyness of his disposition that on first appearing in the pulpit 
he would have been painfully conscious ; but the deep and 
solemn sense of the message he had to deliver was an effectual 
safeguard against the tendency. Ona friend asking him if he 
did not feel very nervous on first reading and preaching in 
public, he replied that he dared not ; to think of himself at such 
a time was in his eyes not only a weakness, but a sin.” 


FRIENDSHIPS.—" All the while his attachment to his own 
perticular set, to those few who were his real intimates, was 
almost feminine in its tenderness and most constant in its 
durability. Any friend of Whately’s was in his view some- 
thing sacred, some one whose views, writings, and character 
were to be defended against all comers, and at all hazards. 
And no one can have failed to remark in his writings traces of 
that curious self-delusion which sometimes affects men of 
strong minds and strong affections, and who are by nature 
teachers rather than readers and listeners. Judgments and 
sentiments which he had himself instilled into his sectaries, 
when reproduced by them, struck him as novelties, and he 
may frequently be caught quoting, with much approbation, 
expressions of this or that follower, which, in truth, are mere 
‘ Whateleiana’ consciously or unconsciously borrowed from 
him.”—Herman Merivale in “ Life of Whately.” 


InstructiveE TaLes.—A friend was going to write a book 
about Jamaica, and consulted Whately as to the best form; a 
tale being suggested, Whately wrote:—“I think the mode 
proposed decidedly the best that could be adopted. It would 
hardly be possible in a description to collect and detail the 
many little matters to be noticed, so as to avoid a very unin- 
teresting dryness; and a strictly correct narrative, which 
should distinguish in due order how each piece of information 
was acquired, would necessarily blend together matters of very 
various nature, and disjoin things nearly connected ; so that 
the descriptions would be given piecemeal, and the whole would 
be insufferably tedious.” 


BuLLHEaDs or Tursot?—“We had amused ourselves by 
lading a hole in the brook for the sake of catching ‘ bullheads,’ 
asmall unsightly fish with which the brook abounded, and which 
were supposed to be very good. In the evening was a grand 
dinner, a magnificent turbot at one end of the table, and a 
dish of bullheads at the other, to which latter Whately most 





gallantly adhered. A certain lady, well known for her pro. 
pensity for setting people to rights, called out, ‘1 can’t think, 
Mr. Whately, how you can eat those ugly-looking fish, with 
such a magnificent turbot before you ; they are sosmall!’ Hg 
replied, without looking up from his plate, ‘ If you had a whale 
on your plate, you must cut it in bits before putting it in your 
mouth.’ The whole party were delighted with the extinguisher 
put upon the good lady.”—Rev. R. N. Boultbee.' 


PREACHING AND REaDING.—* That there may be a man who 
cannot give intelligible oral instruction to poor rustics on the 
principles of Christianity I will not deny, but such a one onght 
not to be in orders, for he will never either read or preach in an 
edifying manner. And I will own that to do this in such a way 
as to display superior talents must be the lot of but a few, 
because superior talents implies what few possess. But that 
it requires superior talent to do this in such a manner as to 
profit the people is notoriously the reverse of fact. Every man 
is not eloquent, but every man can speak so as to be understood 
and attended to in his own particular business when he is quite 
in earnest. All but the regular ministers of the Gospel! 
We alone have not a word to say on our own professional 
subject to the people placed under us for instruction! Why, 
if a mechanic were thinking (as we are too apt to do) of the 
opinion his apprentices would form of him as a speaker, he also 
would, I dare say, begin to feel nervous and modest, and would 
be content to read them a written discourse on shoemaking, and 
the shoes would never be made. As it is, it is for his interest 
they should learn to make shoes, and therefore he finds words 
to teach them how.” —Letter on School-house Lectures. 

Takine Pupits.—* A young man who has a small store of learn- 
ing, and still less of money, takes a fancy to marry a portionless 
girl. His immediate resource is to take pupils (take im would be 
theproper expression). He has only toask enough. If hemodestly 
ask £100, he may fail; but, if his terms are from £200 to £300, 
ignorant parents conclude he must be qualified, especially if he 
have a D.D. degree, which they naturally conclude must imply 
the highest perfection of learning we can impart. He knows 
perhaps enough Greek to lecture on the Greek Testament (I 
speak advisedly), with the English by his side. His pupils 
come here, qualified as one might expect; and if one head ofa 
house refuse them, another is prevailed on by solicitation and 
by promises of what shall be done under a private tutor; the 
men find themselves excluded (without most irksome and 
intense exertion) from attaining even mediocrity in academical 
studies, and their emulation is gradually diverted to pigeon 
shooting, boat racing, &c.”—From a Letter to a Friend on Uni- 
versity Examinations, 

Orper oF St. Patrick.—‘*The Order of St. Patrick, 
when he was obliged to wear it, hung round his neck as a 
thing that was in his way, and which he would gladly, if he 
could, have taken into a corner. On his first visit to London, 
he presented himself to William the Fourth’s levée without 
it, not designedly, but simply because he had never thought of 
it. The king said to some one near him, ‘Is the Archbishop 
of Dublin ashamed of his Order?’ The remark was repeated, 
a message sent to Dublin for it, and after a long search and 
breaking open of some locks, it was found, and despatched to 
him in time for his being duly equipped in it on his next 
appearance at court.”—Dr. Hinds. 

Mrs, Wuatety.— To speak of her is not easy for those who 
feel so deeply. To say that she was one fully able to appre- 
ciate his high qualities is no more than truth, but falls far short 
of it. Those who remember the grace and dignity of character, 
the delicacy of mind, and sensitive refinement, which were 
united with her high powers of intellect, and mental culti- 
vation, and a thirst for knowledge seldom exceeded, will not 
fail to recall intercourse with one so gifted as a privilege; 
but many more still will remember, with deeper reverence, the 
moral and Christian graces which adorned her; the devoted 
unselfishness, the almost painfully sensitive conscientic ’ 
the gentle, tender, unwearied benevolence, and deep affections, 
all guided and regulated by the highest principle, springing 
from that living and loving faith in her Lord and Saviour, in 
the strength of which she lived and worked, and resting on 
which she died. What she was to the poor, the sick, the ig- 
norant, and the erring ; what her labours of love were in Dublin, 
where she carried out many blessed and Christian works, 
which ended only with her life, many remain to testify; but 
all cannot be known till the great day when the sower and the 
reaper shall rejoice together.” —Life of Archbishop Whately. 
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